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A curiosity, respecting the bank of the United 
States, will be found inserted in the next page. It 
will record the views of its founders. 





Our extracts and abstracts of foreign articles are 
continued, and to later periods by more recent ar- 
rivals. Even those who have access to the daily 
newspapers may find something new in our collec- 
tions, derived from many papers, examined with 
care. 

AMERICAN MANUFACTURES. Though the follow- 
ing may not be very flattering to the patriotism or 
judgment of congress, and many of our fellow citi- 
zens not honored with a seat on the floor of the 
capitol,—still the truth should be told, that impro- 
vidence and folly may be rebuked and checked. 

It is assuredly a fact, that when the Messrs. Du- 
ponts, of Brandywine, were manufacturing their 
very superior cloths during the late war, they found 
forsome time great difficulty jn disposing of them, 
though they always kept their prices below those 
which were asked for British goods of like qualities. 
The stock on hand accumulated to sueh an amount, 
though the most assiduous efforts to make sales 
were not wanting, that it almost seemed proble- 
matical whether they might not find it expedient 
to shut up their factory, and throw a large popula- 
tion out of employment! ‘Their chief market was 
at Philadelphia; and here the dest judges, with 
nearly all the great dandy-tailors, had pronounced 


their goods inferior, not fit tor gentlemen to wear— | 


they could not, “in conscience, consent to cut them 
for their regularcustomers!”’ ‘To relieve themselves 
of this difficulty, and secretly punish the prejudice 
which they could not openly overcome, the pro- 
prietors of the establishment purchased the aid of 
an English agent, who, for the per cenium allowed, 
gladly undertook the business. Twenty or thirty 
bales were carefully put up at the factory, in strict 
imitation of Iritish cloths—with the leads, covers, 
marks, &c. &c., and sent on to the agent; who 
soon made it Known that he had received, 2o mat- 
ter how, whether smuggled or not, a handsome asssort- 
ment of cloths. No one suspected that /e dealt in 
American goods—and his store was soon thronged 
by tailors and others, to purchase them. They were 
quickly sold, at a dollar or two in the yard more 
than the factory prices—atan advance sufficient to 
pay the agent his per centage, and leave a considera- 
ble excess profit to the manufacturers! Then came 
out the puffing advertisements in the newspapers 
of the tailors and others, having received supplies 
of fresh goods; and their shelves were soon reliev- 
ed of these very superior English cloths, which they 
“eould recommend to their customers!” : 

The best of the joke was, that the enterpriaing 
Duponts, by such operations, were enabled to carry 
on and extend their establishments—but the most 
ridiculous part of the whole was as follows: The pri- 
mary object of the manufacturers was to dispose of 
their goods; but to build up a character for them, 
was hardly less interesting. ‘lo aid in this, they 
always kept out of the imitation bales the finest and 
best pieces that they made, to sell as American 
foods, at a lower rate than those so managed to be 


supposed English. Whentheé head tailors had obtain 
Vou. XVIIL——29. 








ed a stock, as mentioned above, they sent round to 
them those reserved pieces, asking a comparison, 
and soliciting purchases at reduced prices. Being 
well acquainted with the gentlemen, I think that f 
can now see one of them, without a smile on his 
countenance, comparing one piece of Azs own cloth 
with another, gravely contending in favor of what 
he had to sell and which he knew was the best, and 
calmly listening to the numerous objections urged 
against his opinions, about the fineness, texture, 
durability of color, and the like—all said to be su- 
perior in those goods which had passed through the 
hands of the English agent! How lohg this honora- 
ble deception, to make folly an instrument of good, 
was practis¢d, we do not know. We have been 
told, however, that it never was detected; but, ina 
short time, such a character was established for the 
Messrs. Duponts’ cloths, that no necessity existed 
for resorting to it. They could dispose of all that 
they could make,—the people knowing that they 
were American goods, and purchasing them because 
they were better and cheaper than the imported. 
Last winter we ifidignantly noticed the receipt of 
a letter from the clerk of the house of representa- 
tives of the United States, written on paper stamp- 
ed and marked with the royal crown of England; 
and were told, in explanation, that the clerk had 
only a few loose sheets of such paper in his office, 
one of which happened to be directed to us. We 
have not had any reason yet to doubt the latter 
statement, but soon after it was published, a friend 
in the senate sent us a sheet of the paper usually 
laid on the desk» of its members, dignified with the 
same emblem of royalty, at which we were again 
mortified. The paper was of a very fine quality; 
better, perhaps, than four-fifths of the members of 
congress ever used, perhaps ever saw, before their 
arrival at Washington—nice enough for the lightest 
dandy to write a note to his goddess upon.. We de- 
posited the sheet among our queer things, intending 
to bring it forth when occasion suited, and tu depre- 
cate the matter as it deserved. But we are just told, 
and we learn it with much pride and pleasure, that 
our wise senators are cheated—neatly cheated, and 
made a laughing stock of, like the Philadelphia 
taylors! Our best paper makers have vainly solicit- 
ed the honor of supplying congress;* their propo- 
sals could not be accepted; English paper only was 
good enough for that exalted body—and so English 
paper was contracted for:—but we have now most 
humbly to apologize to Mr. Dougherty, and all 
else who might be aggrieved by our former re- 
marks, in expressing our conviction that this paper, 





aim 


* Among these were the Gilpins, on the Bran- 
dywine, whose establishment for the manufacture 
of paper, we suppose must have cost between three 
and four hundred thousand dollars, and is said to be 
without a superior in the world; though several 
others of our paper makers manufacture goods 
equal to theirs, and have for several years, made 
papers which, with the same advantage of age be- 
fore using, would compare with any furnished from 
England, and at 25 per cent. less price than they 
can be sold at, in that country. Paper is adear 
article in England, though exceedingly cheap in 
France, Germany, Italy, &c. 
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if supposed to come.from England, must come 
from a district so called, but with the important 
word “NEW” placéd before it—being made by 
honest, “full bred yankees,” our countrymen, 
friends and brothers—“long life to them” for it! 
I like the fun well; yet shall protest against it, as 
I formerly pledged myself, by repeating the ce- 
claration, that none of the members of congress 
shall receive the Reeister of me, if their secre- 
tary or clerk writes for it on paper stamped with a 
crown. “Let it take any shape but that,” and the 
order shall be obeyed—a codfish or a hoe-cuke—a 
yoke of oxen or a race horse—any thing but a_re- 
gal crown. We donot know whe it is that has the 
contract to supply the paper, and, certainly, are 
without the shadow of a wish to injure him on ac- 
count of this matter, but rather thank him for his 
patriotic management: yet we do not believe that 
even the senate, hitherto satisfied with the paper 
and the price of it, will suffer their mortified feel- 
igs to carry them so far as to insult the majesty of 
the people by acting upon it—they will most likely 
be ashamed of what they have done, and “correct 
the procedure.” 


Bank of the United States. 


A singular accident lately gave me possession of 
the following most curious statement. It was writ- 
ten in Becember, 1816, by one of the greatest spe- 
culators in the stock of the bank of the United 
States, to a distant gentleman who had invested a 
considerable sum of money in that institution. The 
writer eithee seriously believed what he stated, 
(and he ought to be presumed to have had an ex. 
tensive knowledge of the facts), or he deliberately 
told what he did believe to be true, to keep up the 
bubble until he himself had realized his designed 
profits. If the former, we may laugh at his magnifi- 
cent notions—but if the latter, must severely con- 
demn the fraud. The people, twenty years hence, 
will hardly apprehend the sp/endid ideas which the 
stock-nvte-makers, (who chiefly made the bank of the 
United States), had of what they woulddo. Itisa 








fact, that they aspired to nothing less than a regw-|- 


lation of the whole internal and external trade of the 
country, and thought themselves 80 mighty that nething 
could successfully oppose their march io supreme power. 
This paper, which I pledge myself is genuine, is a 
proof of these things—and yet, mirabile dictu, this, 
that was-to-be, tremendous institution, which was 
to raise up princes and palaces, and break down 
every species of independence contrary to the 
will or wishes of the paper-mongers, fell before 
the power of a few goose quills, directed by truth, 
because its foundation was sandy! A Happy DELI- 
VERANCE TO THE PEOPLE, AND AN USEFUL LESSON TO 
INORDINATE AMBITION. 

«Views of the business to be transacted by the Bunk of 
: the United States : 

[The figures placed at the beginning of the line 

refer to the paragraphsin our comments. ] 

(1) 6 per ct. stock owned by hank, 21,090 000 a 6 p. ct.==1,260,000 
(2) 5 do. do. do. 7000,000a5 “ == 350,000 


(3) Amount of specie, &e. which may be «discounted, 
(see below*), I estimate at 25,000,000 a 6 p, ct.==1,500,900 


dolls. 175,000 
136,000 


(4) Present‘annual expenses, 
(4) Supposed annual bad debts, 





, 311,006 
? 350,000 shares, a 8 dolls. per ann. dividends=dol/s. 2,800,000 
3 oan - 
1 will suppose my estimate of 8 per ct. dividend above, 
18 admitted to be correct—and state it at dolls. 2,800,000 
(5) Then I will suppose the bank to buy 50,000,000 dolls. 
per annum, of sterling bills, and make 1 per cent. by 
the purehase and sale of them, 
(6) } suppose the bank to furnish drafts upon distant 
plaees, say at Boston on Orleans, or Lexington, or Sa- 
vannah, or vice versa, and to charge a small brokerage 
on them—say on 40,000,000 annuaily, 1-2 per cent. 


500,060 


200,000 | 


$50,000 shares at 10 per cent. or 10 dols. per share 
to divide, per trath ig z inl oat 


r,in the 
Stock jis, 


(7) If 6 per cent. funded debt is worth 100 dollars, or 
American stock market, United States 8 per cent. ba 
in the same market, worth 133 1-3 dollars, 

If 5 per cent. stock in England is worth 100 dollars, as it is, 
United States bank stuck, paying 8 per cent. at par, in London 
is worth 169 doilars. 


Let the bank divide as it may, the above rules are applicable, and 
lead to certain and just results.” 





cp Now let us compare these almost infinite cal- 
culations with the naked facts that we know, as to 
the “business transacted by the bank:” 

In the 15th vol. of the Reeistrer, page 456, there 
is a large table shewing the state of the bank, at 
sundry dates, from the time of its institution to 
November, 1818. We shall use the facts therein 
afforded as far as they will go, and refer to others 
in our possession, that calculations and realities may 
stand side by side, for public edification or amuse- 
ment, : % 

(1.) The bank was to hold 21,000,000 of United 
States 6 percent. stock, and draw an interest there- 
on—It appears by the report of the secretary of 
the treasury, that the whole amount which it ever 
held was 15,045,767, which he stopped the inte- 
rest upon anterior to September, 1817, by redeem- 
ing the principal—so this huge item amounted to 
nothing. See vol. XIII. page 242,264. 

(2) The bank did hold and yet holds the 7,000,060 
of 5 per cent stock, on which the people of the U. 
States have made a dead loss of $429,187—see pre- 
sent vol. page 316. 

(3.) The bank was to have in specie 7,000,000— 
its highest amount reported in the table above re- 
ferred to, was 2,739,626. _It was to muintain a de- 
posite of 10,000,000 on public, and 5,000,000 on pri- 
vate account, For a monihb or two in 1817, anterior 
to the purchase of the stocks by government, the 
public deposite was heavy; but, in November, 1818, 
it amounted to only $1,585,19U—and it is probable, 
that the monthly average will not exceed three or 
four millions, if it amounts to so much, from the 
date of the institution to the present day. The 
average of the individuals’ deposites, in the tabie, 
was more than four millions, and herein the calcu- 
lation was tolerably correct. The highest amount 
of bills of exchange (foreign and domestic) held by 
the bank was 1,801,984—the lowest, 494,529—~in- 
stead of 3,000,000, which was to have been regu- 
larly on hand, received for domestic drafts, to be dis- 
counted upon. 

(@.) The permanent annual and current expenses 











eel 


Annual receipts, dolls. 3,110,000 | 

 *The bank is to have in specie, dolls. 7,000,000 

It will have on deposite from the government and its 
ts, Ke. 





a 10,000,000 


have doubled, or trebled, the amount estimated, 
though, hereafter, they may not exceed this sum 
so much as a half. The amount of “annual bad 
debts” have, thus far, been eight or ten times great- 
er than the estimate!—and cun hardly, at any time, 





It will have on deposite from merchants and others, 
It will have in hand, received for drafts issued by it on 
any place in the union, say 


5,000,000 
3,000,000 | 





Makes, to discount upon, as above. dolls. 25,900,000 | 


My sincere belief is, that the estimate of deposites above made 
is far less than they will be Sound, " "4 





however prudently the institution may be conduct- 
ed, fail to exceed the sum supposed. 

(5.) The bank was to purchase fifly millions— 
50,000,000—in sterling bills, to speculate upon!— 
This amount would, probably, have been greater 
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than ever was drawn, in one year, in all the United 
States, upon all the countries of Europe—and, per- 
haps, be treble the amount at this time negociated 
on England. This is a very wild item, indeed. We 
do not believe that the bank has purchased “ster- 
ling bills,” except to pay for its own specie import- 

_ ed, or its own dividends so cunningly made payable 
in England, to the amount of one million a year, as 
articles of trafic—#/ any, at all. 

(6.) The bank was to furnish drafts on distant 

_ofices to the amount of forty millions—40,000,000 
sa year. We cannot tell the amount furnished— 
but are satisfied that this item ‘is as wild as the for- 
mer. Together, they shew that the idea was enter- 
tained of regulating the whole foreign and domestic 
trade of the United States, and of causing all the 
monied transactions of our dealing men to pass 
through the hands of the officers of the bank, at such 
shaving premiums as the president and directors 
should think fit to impose! 

(7.) This is not the fact---the charter is to expire 
in less than sixteen years, and the advance must be 
sunk; so that if a regular dividend of 8 per cent. is 
insured, the cash value of the stock, rating the inte- 
rest of money at 6 per cent. is now about 118 dolls. 
See vol. XIV, page 37, for some useful calculations 
on such matters. 

Further remark is useless---and the reader will 
either laugh at, or be sorry for, these strange no- 
tions, according to hishumor. We have only to add 
a simple caution to the people, that they look about 
them well before they confide in new speculations 
in the stock of this bank, and new puflings that are 
made about it. There is nothing like malice in this 
caution---we are assured that the general interests 
of the institution are now carefully protected and 
promoted, even, perhaps, to the detriment of the 
public welfare---but we think it morally impossi- 
ble, # the present state of things, that the stock of 
the bank of the United States can really be worth 
more than its par value, if so much, supposing mo- 
ney to be worth six per cent. It is said,” that the 
enormous losses of the bank will be retrieved by 
January next, and that a dividend will then be 
made. Jt may be so. But the charter wiil determine 
by and bye, and what will become of all those cost- 
ly houses, &c. which are now counted as capital, as 
specie in the vaults? It is impossible that the charter 
will be renewed, unless we anticipate a victory 
over the people, by this monied corporation, that 
we tremble to think of---which we cannot suppose 
more probable than that the delectable director, 
whose letter we published in our last paper, shoald 
become king of North-America, because of his love 
for the country. 

P. S.---Before we leave this subject, we may ob- 
serve that the editor of the «Southern Patriot” has 
labored in opposition to our remarks in the Recis- 
TEU of the Ist ultimo, without, however, attempt- 
ing to impair the verity of what we stated. We 
are content that the facts are true, and the editor 
of that paper may explain them just as he pleases. 
He talks of the bonus, &c. but “remembers to for- 
get” the advantages gained by the bank in its illegi- 
timate---puRcHASKD Charter. 
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Missouri Question. 

SPEECH OF MR. BALDWIN, (OF PENN.) 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

In discussing the right of congress to impose 
this restriction, geutlemen have confined them. 
selves to the enquiry whether the constitution af- 
hxes sttch limits to our powers ag prevent the exer- 

& 











cise of this: | think it worth while to enquire whe- 
ther congress have not limited themselves—though 
it were even doubtful whether the constitution 


gives this power, yet, I apprehend, that if by a so- 


lemn treaty, to which the faith of the nation is 
pledged, and which has become the supreme law of 
the land, we have agreed.not to exercise this pow- 
er—or, if we have already parted with and ilelegat- 
ed to another legislature, ail the powers of internal 
legislation, without reserving a control or veto on 
their acts—if, in the whole course of our legis!ation 
for thirty vears, there shall not only not be found 
a precedent for this restriction, but it shall be 
equally inconsistent with its principles and contra- 
dicted by the uniform practice of the government, 
geiutlemen will at least pause before they assume it 
now. ‘To these arguments, drawn from the Louisi- 
ana treaty, which have Seen so forcibly pressed on 
them, they reply -that, by the constitution, the ad- 
mission of new states is a matter on which congress 
alone can act—that the president end senate have 
no power to bind us by any treaty-stipulations ik 
relation to this subject—that to be valid, that-part 
of the treaty must be ratified byus. Bythose who 
urge thisargument, I hope it will be admitted, that 
if congress have once ratified this part of the treaty, 
it becomes binding as well on them as on France 
and the pcople; that a new ratification by any-suc- 
cessive congress is not necessary. I beg them tuo 
attend to the act of congress, of 2d March, 1805,* 
declaring that the “inhabitants of the territory of 
Orleans shall be admitted into the union upon the 
footing of the original states in all respects what- 
ever, conformably to the provisions of the third 
atticle of the treaty concluded at Paris on the 30th 
April, 1803, between the United States and the 
French republic.”? In the latter clause there is a 
provision to guard against a declaration of my col- 
league, that, if the people of Missouri would not 
consent to this restriction, he would reduce the 
state to the smallest limits. No alteration of boun- 
daries “shall be made which shall procrastinate the 
period for the admission of the inhabitants,” &e. 
When precedents are pressed onus, I must recom- 
mend this as coming from ourselves—it is the so. 
lemn ratification by the three branches of the go- 
vernment of the treaty which guarantees the ad- 
mission of the states formed out of Louisiana, on 
an equal footing in all respects with the original 
states; it is our own commentary on this article—I 
hope it may be considered as binding at least on our 
selves, Even tyrants admit themselves bound by 
their own laws; for the honor of a republic, { hope 
we may not contend that when national faith is 
pledged we may violate it withimpunity. If there 
ever was a time when this nation ought to set an 
example of good faith, it is this—when we are ap- 
pealing, and successfully appealing, to the whole 
civilized world against the perfidy of Spain,— when 
we are about engaging in a war to enforce the ful- 
filment of an wnratified treaty; which, we say, is 
binding as a contract, and gives a right to the ter- 
ritory stipulated to be ceded, though that treaty 
has not passed through these forms,—perhaps is 
not, in substance, such as are necessary to give it a 
bincting force. Spain is called on to fulfil—it has 
been recommended to you to occupy the country, 
and you may be called on to execute it by the pow- 
er of the nation; yet in the same session say, that 
a treaty made seventeen and ratified by yourselveg 
fifteen years ago, after you hgve obtained posses- 
sion of all the rights stipulated in vour favor, after 
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*3 vol. p. 634. 
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paying to the foreign government all the money 
due to her, shall not be valid to secure to your own 
citizens the performance of the stipulations in their 
favor. !tis binding on France to give us the coun- 
try,—on us for the purchase money, but leaves the 
inhabitants no rights but such as flow from your 
sovereign pleasure. Sir, this is not the guarantee 
which the constitution gives for our national and 
political rights—we hold them by a higher tenure 
than your will—if their source can be traced to the 
constitution, a treaty or law, there are barriers in- 
terposed which you cannot pass without destroying 
the foundations of the government. No one has 
yet examined the relation in which we stand to the 
people of Missouri, and whether there do not re- 
sult from that relation, obligations as strong as tose 
from the treaty. To ascertain this we must trace 
the organization of territorial governments. Though 
it is admitted by all that congress have, in the first 
instance, a power to legislate over the territories, 
there is much difference of opinion as to its source. 
An eminent senator, (Mr. King), derives it as an 
incident to sovereignty—others from that clause in 


the constitution authorizing the congress to dispose 


of and make all needful rules and regulations re- 
specting the territory and other property, &c. 
This, ( think, applies only to the national domain— 
that congress have no right to regulate what they 
cannot sell or dispose of, your’s and my personal and 
political rights, or those of communities, states, or 
the people. ‘The source from which I derive the 
power is, as to the North-Western territory, the 
cession from Virginia; she had both soil and sove- 
reignty,— ceded both to us in full dominion,—un- 
limited, except by the terms of the cession and 
the general principles of the constitution, which 
afford equal protection to all within its sphere: so 
of Louisiana—by the cession from France, we ac- 
quired the sovereignty by the same authority as 
the soil, and hvid both on the same tenure, until 
we part with either or both. In parting with a por- 
tion of the sovereignty, which is originally exclu- 
sively vested in this government by the organiza- 
tion Of a lecal one, the first grade is to appoint a 


_governorand judges; this is done under the authori- 


ty of congress—the people of the territory have no 
voice in their appointment; they are authorized to 
make laws, subject in all cases to the revision and 
veto of congress, to whom they must be reported 
from time to time, for their rejection or approba- 
tion: the laws are in force unless disapproved of, 
but may be altered by the legislature. When the 
free white male inhabitants amount to five thou- 
sand, they are authorized to elect representatives 
to the general assembly, who name ten persons, of 
whom congress or the President select five, who 
compose thelegislative council. VWwo branches of 
the legislature thus formed, they have authority to 
make laws in all cases for the good government of 
the district, subject to the veto of the governor, but 
not of congress: the only check or control which 
they retain is in the appointment of the govern- 
er and council. ‘This is the general system 
prescribed by the ordinance of 1787, which has 
been applied generally to the new states;* in Loui- 
siana there was a legislative council in the first 
grade of government, but in other respects it con- 
formed to the ordinance.t Inadmitting a territory 
to the second grade of territorial government, the 
general assembly is always vested with universal 
and unlimited powers of legislation. In the case 





* 1 vol: p. 476, 7, &c. 
7 3 vol. p. 604. 





of Missouri it is remarkably comprehensive—«The 
general assembly shall have power to make laws in 
all cases, civil and criminal, for the good govern- 
ment of the people of said territery, not inconsis- 
tent with the constitution of the U. States.”’* As 
to legislation for aJl internal purposes, this confer- 
ed as full powers as any state possessed; the only 
difference between a state and territorial govern- 
ment of the second grade, is, that in the latter, 
congress appoint the governor, judges and coun- 
cil, and the territory is not represented in the se- 
nate, and only by a delegate in this house; but the 
general assembly, once organized, has the same 
powers as a state—congress have no veto in either 
case, and can legislate in a territory no more than 
in a state, except as to the public property for 
federal purposes, or on subjects over which, in the 
acts organizing the territorial governments, they 
have retained a control. It would, indeed, be in- 
consistent with the first principles of a republican 
government, that a power once delegated without 
reserve or condition, could at pleasure be revoked, 
resumed or exercised, concurrently, by both con- 
gress and a local legislature. While this law for 
admitting Missouri to the second grade of govern- 
ment isin force, their general assembly has univer- 
sal powers of legislation; if congress can interfere 
in this, they can in any other subject of internal 
policy—a penal code, the rules of evidence, the 
descent of property, recording of deeds, &c. It 


| would be absurd to contend that there is a concur- 


rent power of legislation—which law, in that case, 
is to prevail? Both are made by the same authority; 
one direcily, the other by delegation: it would be 
a gross violation of our plighted legislative faith. 
In the first grade of government there is a veto 
reserved, in the second none; there is notice in 
one case, none in the other. The best evidence 
that congress intended to part with their whole 
power as to internal policy is, that the laws passed 
py the general assembly need not be reported to 
them, as in the the case of those made by the go- 
vernor and judges. I never expected to be obliged 
to contend on this fioor, that we could not govern 
a people wiom we had authorized to govern them- 
selves,—that the powers of self-government were 
revokable at pleasure, even without a repeal of the 
law which conferred them—that there should be 
on our statute book a law telling to the people of 
Missouri, you are free, vou may govern yourselves, 
your representatives may make laws in all cases, 
civil and criminal, for your good government—but 
with this law in force we will govern you as we 
please. If the high powers of legislation, of seli- 
government, can be revoked at will—if we are not 
bound by our own acts and laws, I think that in our 
zeal to make slaves free, we make freemen slaves. 
The essence of freedom is self-government by 
representatives: tyranny, in being governed by 
those who clo not represent us. There is no con- 
nection between us and the people of Missouri— 
they are now governed by their own representa- 
tives; yet we are now asserting a principle capable 
of no limitation as to internal policy or regulation, 
until we reach, as my colleague says, the poirt 
when Missouri will be no longer fit to associate with 
other states; or, as the gentleman from New-York 
tells you, bring her rights to annihilation. If this 
principle of the right of congress to exercise legis- 
lalive powers in an organized territory is constitu- 
tional, why may they not exercise them in a state? 
if the powers of self-government may be revoke:! 





*4 vol. 438. 
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as to Missouri, they may in Illinois. A state govern- 
ment is but one grade in advance of a territorial 
one, it equally owes its existence to our laws; and 
1 know of no legal principle which makes any dif- 
ference in-their binding foree. If a charter is grant- 
edto a borough, bank, turnpike, or insurance com- 
pany, there is always authority to make by-laws. 
The legislative history uf the country does not af- 
ford an instance of a revocation of one of those 
charters, or an exercise by legislation of powers 
delegated to those petty corporations. Inthe Dart- 
mouth College case, decided at the last supreme 
court, this principle was fully settled A charter 
was granted to that college in 1769, with a certain 
number of trustees; in, say 1814, the legislature of 
Wew-Hampshire added to the number of the trus- 
tees without the consent of the old ones: the court 
decided that the latter law was unconstitutional 
and void. If it was incompetent for the supreme 
power of a state to even add to the number of a 
board of trustees, for literary purposes—if they 
could not thus, in a matter not destructive of the 
objects of the corporation, or the substantial rights 
of the corporators, interfere atall—if the constitu- 
tion of the country thus throws a guard round all 
the small incorporations—if the universal opinion 
and practice of the country thus holds them sacred 
and protects their rights, not only from destruction 
but invasion, interference and concurrent regula- 
tion—can it be possible that a whole nation is to be 
disfranchised, that seventy thousand people, who 
have now under your own laws and a solemn treaty, 
the rights of self-government, the right to create the 
same petly corporations which would be pretected by 
ihe supreme court of the union from even your control, 
are yet not protected in cheir rights? _For eight 
years they have enjoyed the rights of election and 
been governed by, their own legislature. You have 
not the power, sir, to bring them under your so- 
vereign power—under laws which you may please 
to make for them. You may as well revoke your 
grants of land as of political power—the latter are 
indeed, the most sacred and precious; both are held 
under legislative grants—some of our dearest rights 
are derived from laws, not the constitution,—the 
writ of habeas corpus; but once granted, they be- 
come inviolable and imprescriptible. It is my prin- 
ciple to enforce obedience to the laws, but there 
are rights of that kind which-rise above discussion 
and swell beyond argument—if invaded by legisla- 
tive power, I would repel the usurpation by force.* 
If in the exercise of this power there could be 
any rule laid down, which would define the cases 
where Congress could interfere, after parting with 
general powers of legislation, there would be less 
danger in the imposing of this restriction; but its 





* There are no rights of which a free people are 
so tenacious as political: of suffrage, self-govern- 
ment, representation. The revocation of the char- 
ters of some of the English cities, was one main 


friends admit there is none, and thus derive thi* 
power on the broad principle that we may impose 
any condition on the admission of a state, compel 
them to alter all their institutions, when they are 
now as free and have the same power and rights as 
ally state in the union; that we may rightfully re- 
fuse them admission, and retain them ina colonial 
state, till they will surrender rights which they en- 
joy by our own grant and charter—which are se- 
cured and guaranteed to them by the treaty under 
which this country become a part of our empire, 
subject to our laws. But if you had the power to 
thus grant and revoke, create and destroy at plea- 
sure, political sovereign rights of the highest kind— 
is it sound policy, will it add to the real solid power 
or permanence of this government? Remember, it 
rests for support not on bayonets, but the affection, 
the confidence of the peopie—that its strength is 
moral, not physical—operating by influence, not 
fear or force—efficient, not by the mere bond 
which holds us together, but by the ties of mutual 
interest which unite free and independent states. 
Destroy the confidence which is now felt in your 
legislative acts, your faith, your duty, to diffuse to 
all alike the blessings of liberty and self-govern- 
ment—you merit the fate which is sure to befal-in- 
ordinate ambition. The physical force of this na- 
tion is in its component parts— there it ought to be, 
there it will be; it is neither your duty or right to 
destroy or impair, but to control and direct it in 
national emergencies. If you attempt io. draw 
from theirs, to increase your powers, you will find 
that consolidation is weakness—the destruction of 
one involves all,—adhere to the prineiples of the 
constitution, the states cannot only defend them- 
selves but you. The late war was a striking illus- 
tration of this principle; here you were defence- 
less and without resources—the states wére sound 
and vigorous—their means ample and efficient—- 
their affection and patriotism saved the country. 
We have heard much of precedents, have been 
told that for thirty years restrictions have been 
imposed on new states--they have been quoted 
from pamphleteers, who seem, in writing on this 
subject, tohave taken on themselves more than they 
can turn over; they have not traced these to their 
source—have looked only to those acts which in au- 
thorising the admission of new states have enume- 
rated the conditions—thcy have not gone back to 
the original acts which imposed them: had they 
have done so, it would have been found that there 
is not asolitary instance, in thirty years, ‘of a new 
condition being imposed on a new state at the time 
of her application for admission.—In every instance 
they have been imposed while congress retained 
the powers of legislation, befure the territory was 
admitted to the second grade of government, or in 
perfect accordance with the terms of the laws 
which conferred on the people the powers of le- 
gislation. ‘There is not an instance of one act of 
congress passed on a subject of mere internal po- 


cause of their revolution. In the declaration of) licy, after a local legislature had been organized. 


independence, our complaint against the king is 
“for taking away our charters, abolishing our most 
valuable laws, and altering fundamentally the forms 
of our government.” 
Missouri say this with truth to us, if we legislate 
within her jurisdiction on matters delegated to 
them? Jn another part of the same instrument, it 


The ordinance of 1787 has been relied on as the 
great source of this power to impose restrictions 
and conditions on new states—rentlemen opposed 


Would not the people of} to the restriction have felt themselves so pushed as 


to deny its force and to call it an usurpation.- It 
must. be a clear case before I could apply this term 
to an act of the old congress, which has been so 


is declared that “legislative powers, incapable of joften sanctioned by this. I fully and freely ad- 


annihilation, have returned to the people at large 
for their exercise.” Yet the powers here spoken 


mit its validity and binding force:—to ascertain its 
character we must look to the situation of the 
country to which it applied;—It was a wilderness, 





of, were conferred by acharter only from the king, 
not by an act of parliament. . 


ithe Indian title aet extinguished, Virginia had ne- 
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ver taken possession of it, had exercised no acts 
of sovereignty over it, her writs never run there, 
she had organized no courts, the United States had 
made no grant of land, it was before Cutler and 
Sergeant er Simms’ purchase, there was not an 
individual settled there under authority trom Yir- 
ginia or the old congress—our’s were the rights of 
conquest; the inhabitants of Detroit, Vincennes and 
Kaskaskia settled under the British and French go- 
vernments—they were a conquered people, had 
no political rights:* this government was under ne 
obligation to them, and was free to exercise all 
the nghts of sovereignty as they had acquired them 
from Virginia; on whom then was usurpation to 
act? There were no rights to be usurped. In 
this situation, before any power was parted with 
by congress, before any could be conferred on the 
people, the crdinance imposed. what are called 
conditions—to secure religious liberty, the writ 
of habeas corpus, trial by jury, &c.; the inhabitants 
to pay their portion of taxes—the legislature not 
to interfere with the primary disposal of the soil, 
lands of the United States not to be taxed, those 
of non-residents not higher than residents, the na- 
vigable waters to be common highways, free to all 
the citizens of the United States. These were no 
conditions on an existing popuiation or restraints 
on an organized legislature; they were merely de- 
claratory of the terms and conditions on which the 
country should be settled and governed. When 
the population amounted to 60,000, they were-to 
be admitted into the union on an equal footing with 
the originalstates. “There stall be neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude within the said territory,” 
&c In admitting into the union the states form- 
ed out of these territories, these provisions have 
been retained and inserted anew in the law, as evi- 
dence that they coniinued ia force as part of the 
Jaws of the country, not as conditions-of their ad- 


lslaves and always have had them: here is a prece. 
dent in paint, and I hope will not be without its 
weight in the body which made it, at least with 
those members whose names are recorded in the 
Journal j Journal 1818-19, page 30, 31}, who press 
us so much with precedents which have ne appli- 
cation. J] hope they have not established one which 
they: are unwilling to follow. Precedents are to 
be respected if settled deliberately, and have been 
for a series of years uniform; but they must have 
a practical application, must grow out of the same 
or similar facts, must be in their great features the 
same: such I admit the ordinance of 1787 tobe, in 
any territory situated asthe North Western was at 
the time of its adoption, but it can have no applica- 
tion toone which was settled, containing 70,000 inha- 
bitants, governed by a local legislature, for eight 
years, in thé complete, in the full enjoyment of;legis- 
lative powers for all the purposes of internal policy. 
A law may be valid whenthere are no rights to be im- 
paired in its operation oyera wilderness, but not in 
a territory organized under pre-existing laws with- 
out control] or restraint: Such is the difference be- 
tween Missouri and the North Western territory.— 
Thirty-three years ago, when the subject is traced 
through all the acts of congress, it will be found 
that our course of legislation has ngt been a blind 
one; it has been for thirty years — and con- 
sistent; all conditions and restrictions have been 
imposed before any local legislature has been orga- 
nized, while congress retained and before they had 
delegated their powers. As the case of Louisiana 
has been much relied on, I will refer to that without 
fatiguing you with examining the others—In 1798, 
(vol, Sd. 40, 380.) the government of the Mississip- 
pi territory was directed to be organized in all re- 
spects on the same footing as the ordinance of 1787, 
except the 6th article. In 1805 (3d. vol. 649), that 
of Orleans was directed te be in all respects similar 


nission—for they were binding from the first set-|to Mississippi, and the erdinance was extended to, 
tlement: they were not so much restraints as neces- {it in all respects, except the 6th article and the 


sary to ensure a republican form of goverament, 
the rights of the public and individuals to their 
Jaud, and the use of public highways. These were 


part relating to descents.—This brought all the pro- 
visions of that ordinance to bear on this territory, 
without any new specification or récital, before 


matters in which congress had aninterest, and were | congress had parted with their legislative power, 
not only authorized but bound to place beyond the | before any general assembly was organized. In 
control of the new states. Tho’ their admission was} authorizing the people to form a constitution in 


bottomed on this ordinance, vet it must be under- 


1811, (4 vol. 328), there was no new condition im- 


stoo@as applicable to those articles which were | posed; all which are enumerated in this act were 
permanent in their nature and application, as well | contained in the ordinance of 1787, which had been 
to their existence as states or territories. The 6thjin force since 1805—one was apparently new but 
article, respecting slavery, is not so in its termsand | not really so; it was that which required them to 
has not been so considered by congress; its bind- | keep their records and publish the laws in the same 
ing force is confined to the territorial state— such | language in which the laws of the union were pre- 
is its fair construction and such is the construction /mulgated: it was well remarked by the speaker that 
which no longer ago than last session was put upon | this did not prevent them from keeping and pub- 
it by this house—not in silence or without delibera- | lishing them likewise :n the French Janguage. But 
Uon, reflection and solemn argument. When the |in looking at the act of 1790 (2 vol. 102, 3,) in re- 
constitution of lilinois wag presented to us, it was | lation to records, judicial proceédings and the pub- 
found nat to conform to the ordinance of 1787, in | lic acts of astate, andthe act of 1804 (3d. vol. 604, 
the exclusion and abolition of slavery—on com-|5), it will appear clearly that it had been imposed 
paring their provisions they were inconsistent—j|in substance, and by necessary implication, at so 
the gentleman from New York, who moved this | early a period as in the first law passed after we 
amendment last year, objected to the admission of | took possession of the country. ‘The ordinance of 
illinois on this account—there was a short but an |’87 was never applied to Missouri, but in the laws 
animated discussion; it wag contended that the or- | organizing their government all its provisions are 
dinance did not extend to states and was not bind-|inserted. Such will be found the uniform practice 
ing on them, and so this house decided by a majority | of this government without a single exception; a 
of 1177 to 34. In the senate there was no objection | solitary precedent cannot be produced of a condi- 
—Jilinois was admitted; she and Indiana now have | tion imposed under circumstances like the present. 





—. | By looking only at the laws which authorize the 


*By the cession from Virginia they were protect- | people of territories to form constitutions and state 
ed in their property. governments, and not at the original acts which 








$56 from the non-slave halding states, Jprescribed those conditions, the errer has arisen of 
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considering the right of imposing restrictions as 
sanctioned by the uniform practice of this ot ern- 
ment. I hope to hear no more of these ace oo 
as justifying this amendment—I claim their ene t 
and ask of this house to be consistent with former 
congresses — follow their course, restrain where you 
have power and before you part with it—im pose 
any salutary restrictions while you are organiz- 
ing your territories, guard and protect all rights 
worthy of your protection, but do not now, for 
the first time in the history of our government, 
stretch your own powers to the destruction of 
the rights of others, your own faith and the prin- 
ciples of the constitution, When you are called 
on to exercise this power, it'is a sufficient an- 
awer to say you have parted with and conferred it 
onanother legislature, which, acting within its de- 
legated powers, is beyond your control—as su- 
preme as you are in yours. This answer applies 
conclusively to any exercise of legislative powers 
in a territory, let the original power come from 
either of the sources whence it is claimed: if, as an 
incident. to sovereignty, the incident cannot attach 
after the soverejgnty has ceased or been transferred 
—if, under the authority to make rules and regu- 
lations, the act of organizing a local legislature 
vith general powers, is a rule and regulation, a con- 
stitutional execution of the authority—if, by ces- 
sion from France, it has been ceded to the people 
by congress—so that it ceases to be so indispensa- 
ble to enquire whether the constitution has limited 
our powers, it isenough that we have affixed limits 
ourselves.—There was a time when this restricuion 
could have beenimposed. In 1812, when Missouri 
was admitted to the second grade of territorial go- 
vernment, we had the undoubted power—I wish it 
had been then exercised: when that law was under 
discussion two of the representatives from Penn- 
sylvania, one of whom was lately, the other now is 
a member of the sen¥te, offered an amendment 
similar to the one now proposed—it was debated, 
but rejected by a large majority, This was evi- 
dence of the opinion of that congress of the opera- 
tion of the treaty—it afforded a renewed pledge to 
the people that they were left to their own discre- 
tion, on this as onall other subjects of internal poli- 
cy and domestic relations. 

’ This restriction is called a compact and much has 
been said to prove that states have power to make 
them. I freely admit that congress has power to 
make compacts with old states, new states, and 
states ina state of betweenity, and states with each 
other: but they must be on subjects where con- 
eress has an interest in the subject matter—when 
they relate to the rights of the public, of indivi- 
duals, or the terms .on which their lands are to be 
sold and anew territory settled. The compact cit- 
ed between us and Pennsylvania was for the sale of 
the triangle; between ours and other states, for the 
settlement of houndaries and before the adoption 
of the present constitution; between the old and 
new states about to be erected within their boun- 
daries, are authorised by the express words of the 
constitution. ‘The gentleman from Ohio contends 
that this bill contains a restriction that the state 
shall not tax lands for five years after they: are sold 
by the United States; by examining it, it will be 
found to be expressly offered for their free accept- 
ance or rejection—if accepted, there is a comnuu- 
tation for this exemption from taxation, that 5 per 
cent. of the whole proceeds of the sales are appro- 
priated for roads, certain sections in each townships 
set apart for schools or places of worship. But 
though rejected the state is not to be deprived of 





the right of admission into the union: The United 
States have an interest too in the lands, until they 
are paid for—they retain the fee simple, the pur- 
chaser has an equitable title which can hecome per- 
fect only by the payment ofthe purchase money— 
it is forteited and the land reverts ifnot paid. But 
in this case, this condition is not offered as a com- 
pact—it is compulsory on Missouri; we declare to 
her she shall not be admitted, unless she incorpo- 
rates this provision into her constitution—it is not 
agreement but force, by withholding from her all 
federal rights. It is nota subject in which we have 
any interest; it is a matter in which every state has 
been left to herself; it is a condition never before 
oftered. She claims admission under the treaty on 
an equal footing in all respects with the original 
states, conformably to the principles of the federal 
constitution, which expressly secure to her the 
right to a federal representation, place the subject 
matter beyond our control and would rerider even 
void a compact for their surrender. She asks you 
for no new powers, to confer on her no new rights; 
the law of 1812 secures internal,—the treaty, fede- 
ral rights. She only asks you to redeem your 
pledge, fulfil your old treaty in good faith, not to 
make a new one. She asks to be ineluded within 
the union, to be permitted to sign, to become a 
party to the national compact—the terms of which 
are éxplicit, defining- what powers a state surren- 
ders, reserving the residue.* 
In opposing this amendment, which ateords with 
my wishes, my feelings and my principles, I must 
net be misunderstood. It was not my desire to 
trespass on your patience—J should not have done 
so had not my situation beena particular one. No 
member of this house has a stronger dislike to sla- 
very, none can have stronger or more powerful in- 
ducements to vote for this restriction, fewer local, 
personal or political ones to vote against it; but 
none can be powerful enough to induce me to act 
when Iam pertectly convinced that I am forbidden 
by the constitution, the treaty and our own Jaws. In 
a question involving all the great principles of our 
government, my conscicnce and my oath concerned, 
i must be governed by their dictates. I ought to 
have been let alone, no one had a right to question 
my motives or wish me to act against my conviction 
—but letters have been written to my district. re- 
qucsting meetings to be called to instruct me, who 
am called “the only advocate for slavery in repub- 
lican Pennsylvania.” In self defence, it is my duty 
tv give my reasons and to repel this charge. It 
was painful enough for me to be unable to comply 
with the unanimous request of the legislature of 
my state, to differ from perhaps all my colleagues, 
friends with whom it is my pride and pleasure to 
act; it was a ruthless hand which interposed be- 





*No new state but Louisiana has declared its 
adoption of the constitution. If its admission open$ 
a negociation on matters ofmere internal policy or 
federal rights, if it is considered as any niore than 
adding a new party to anold contract which was te 
be uniform in its application, it would seem neces- 
sary for each state to adoptit. New states delegate 
no powers to congress, the authority by which they 
legislate for general purposes, by which their laws 
extend to, and are binding on new states, is not from 
a new compact—but by the application of the old 
from the time of admission, which, in itself ope- 
rates as a delegation of all the powers which the old 
states have given up, and noneother. The power to 
alm:t new states is fullyexecuted by their being’ad- 
mitted—in thejform and manner sanctioned by usage. 
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tween me and my neighbors, at home, to instruct 
me to violate my oath. Sir, Jam no advocate for 
slavery, and when there is the power, no one will 
pe further or more cheerfully to abolish it. 1t must 
¢ remembered that we did not form the constitu- 
tion, but found it adopted asa rule for our conduct, 
a guide to our powers, the charter which gave us 
existence. If it is my painful duty to be obliged 
to depart from what now seems to be the opinion 
of our legislature, it is a satisfaction to feel my- 
self following what it was in 18]5, on the same sub- 
ject—slavery, slave representation and conditions 
on the admission of new states. In 1814, during 
our struggle for existence with a powerful enemy, 
the Hurlford Convention, for politica] purposes, aim- 
€d at the existence of our government—recom- 
mended to the seyeral states amendments to the 
constitution to effect the same objects which are to 
be accomplished by this amendment. The consti- 
tution was not then even in their opinion strong 
enourh—it was necessary to amend it, to give this 
power to congress. Now, that the proposition 
comes forward under the specious garb of religion, 
morality and philanthropy, it seems that our consti- 
tutional powers can be stretched ‘to the proper 
point. maga | other propositions of the Hurt/ord 
Convention, siibmitted to our legislature for their 
concurrence, were the following: 
~ *Vbat representatives and direct taxes should be 
apportioned among the states according to the 
number of free persons.” | 

«That no new state should be admitted without 
the concurrence of two thirds of both houses of 
congress,”? Tees Wn a Gia: 

‘rhe report of the committee of the senate, which 
was unanimously adopted by both branches, is well 
worthy perusal; on the slave representation it is 
both able and conclusive: I will read that part which 
relutes to the adinission of new states (Niles’ Regis- 
ter, 8 yo]. page 67, from the words “the existence 
of new states —to “improvement” in the top of the 
second column.) Thisisa Pennsylvania precedent 
worthy of ‘the serious consideration of her repre- 
sentatives; then it was her opinion that new terms 
of admission could not be prescribed, that it was not 
in the power and did not depend on the discretion 
of congress to go beyond the tenor of the original 
stipulations made with the people of the territory: 
3 believe it yet to he their opinion if the question 
was fxirly stated. I speak with perfect respect of 
the jJegisiature, but the person who drew the pre- 
wmbie to their resolution has not stated the question 
tairly: He asserts—that “a measure was ardently 
supported if the last congress, and will be as ear- 
nestly urged during the existing session, a measure 
in brief which proposes to spread the crimes and 
eruelties of slavery from the banks ofthe Mississip- 
pi to the shores of the Pacific.2? Sir, there was no 
such measure proposed at the last or the present 
yession; there is none such now before you. The 
bul for the admission of Misgouri contains no such 
provision, it Teaves this hke ail othersubjects of in- 
ternal policy, to be regulated by the people as it is 
regulated in all the states, new and old—as we said 
Jast year that Illinois might regulate it. The word 
extension ofslavery has become very common; yet 
ttis known to have existed in Missouri from its first 
settlement and during the sixteen years it has been 
in our possession; it existed in 1812, when it wasin 
your power to bolish and reftséd--it is now sanc- 
tioned and protected by every obligation which 
can bind a government to the people. But it will 
be your fault if it does extend beyond the propos- 
éd boundaries of Missouri; north and west the coun- 
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try is a wilderness, the Indian title is unextinguish- 
ed, you have the saine full._powers of sovereignty as 
were ceded by France, unembarrassed by any trea- 
ty or legislative act. There are no people to whom 
you have imparted powers, or on whom you have 
conferred any rights—there are none but your 
own. That part ofthe territory is inthe same situa- 
tion as the northwestern at the time of the c-ili- 
nance, and I cordially hope we shall ali join in 
following their example in meeting where our fa- 
thers met. The people of the south need not be 
alarmed—they were not alarmed in 1787, but 
ynanimously consented to the ordinance. ‘he pro- 
posed restriction on the new territories impairs no 
rights, political or of property—it goes no further 
than the ordinance. It is called a compromise— 
the term is misapplied, it surrenders or impairs no 
existing right; but points out the true line of consti- 
tutional power consistently, and supported py an 
uniform series of legislation for more than thirty 
years. On this subject Iam happy in having had 
an opportunity of recording my vote against the 
extension, in favor of the restriction of slavery in 
the new territorics over which we have the powery 
th's vote shews who are not the advocates of slavery, 
who will stop it when-they can by the execution of 
our acknowledged constitutional powers. 

It is not improper even in this stage of this de- 
bate, to state the question before us, Missouri 
cjaims admission under the treaty and constitution, 
no objections are made except on the subject of 
slavery; it is admitted that her population is sufh- 
cient, but the attempt is made to exclude her un- 
less a provision is inserted in her constitution, eman- 
cipating the issue of slaves now there, and those who 
may hereafter be brought into the state; to make this 
irrevocable, by being the fundamental condition on 
which alone she shall be allowed to enjoy a partici- 
pation in the blessings of this government. It 1s 
not asserted as a right in congress to legislate di, 
rectly on this subject—no one has offered a law to 
abolish slavery in Missouri; by our own authority, 
this mode is resorted to as a means of compelling 
the people to do what it seems we have not the 
power to effect otherwise than by condition. This 
opens a new source of Iegislative powers of the 
most dangerous kind, because they are in their na- 
ture perfectly undefined. Legislation by condition 
is of all others perhaps the most dangerous; when 
we have not the direct power, it will lead to all 
kinds of bartering and huckstering to attempt to 
assume it by conditions, asthe price on which we 
will do an act of justice orfavor. It is‘a mode un- 
known to the constitution which gives powers di- 
rectly when it gives them at all—by these means it 
may be so madified by condition as to take from it 
all its most valuable features, and shape it to’ meet 
the various bargains whic]: may be made to increase 
or diminish the subjects of its jurisdiction. No case 
can more strikingly illustrate this danger than the 
amendment now on your table; it seems to me to be 
not only not authorised by the constitution, but ab- 
solutely and expressly prohibited; it aims at the 
principle of representation, which is not only most 
clearly defined in its operation but guarded with a 
care not only peculiar but exclusive, a care applied 
to no other provision, All gether parts may be 
amended in the manner pointed out in the Sth arti- 
cle, at any time; but for 2U years, it is placed beyond 
the power of even a convention to alter of amend 
that part which relates to the census or enumeration 
prescribed in the second and ninth sections of the 
first article. The representation in the senate. 1s 





forever protected unless by the consent of the 
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state. This is unequivocal evidence that this was a 
subject of all others which the convention thought 
most dangerous to the permanence ot the govern- 
ment. The adjustment of representation in both 
branches was the most difficult task—-it was a great 
national compromise on which the constitution 
was built--without which it could never have 
been formed, and with the destruction of which it 
must fall. It extended to the old and then existing 
as well as the new states, and that not by implica- 
tion but express words, “among the several states 
which may be included within this union.” Tocon- 
tine it to the old states, gentleMen must strike these 
‘words from the constitution; while they remain 
there, their construction contradicts its explicit lan- 
guage. The words of the constitution are impera- 
@ive—there is no discretion incongress. ‘“Repre- 
sentatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned.” 
As soon a8 a State is included in the union, her right 
4o federal representation becomes absolute. If you 
4mpose a condition that it shal] be only on her free 
population, when the constitution says it shall be on 
three fifths of the slaves—she claims the benefit of 
that provision which says yes, your condition says 
no—thus, in direct collision with the constitution, 
your condition must give way. This amendment 
does not in terms contradict the constitutional in- 
juction, but it does it in substance in the most effec- 
tual manner, by taking away and destroying the 
subject matter on which it can operate. You can- 
not destroy or impair the principle directly, but de- 
feat its application by this new mode of legislating 
by condition. The parts ef the constitution on 
which this restriction has been placed, have been 
too ably discussed for me to trouble you with my 
ideas. But to settle the general principles of con- 
struction, it is all important they ought to be at 
rest. My political principles have ever taught me 
to take this instrument as we received it from its 
founders, as we are told in the Revelations to take 
the book of the prophecy—*“If any man shall add 
unto these things, ifany man shall take away from 
the words of this baok’”—I will not repeat the 
curse. This isthe rule by which this book of the 
constitution is to be examined: Add nothing to it, 
take nothing from it, interpolate no construction or 
implied powers; take nothing from it by calling an 
express power an use or purpose—give to every 
word jts full meaning, do not narrow or fritter it 
down by refinement. This, sir, is the practical 
common sense meaning of it, as understood by 
the people at the time ofits adoption, By looking 
at it they could tell what pewers were surren- 
dered and what were retained. There was then, 
there is yet, an almost instinctive feeling, result- 
ing from an implied, tacit, general understand- 
ing, that this was a government of limited pow- 
ers, clearly defined in the constitution. At all 
times when a power is claimed by congress, the 
general question is, in what part of the constitu- 
tion is it contained?—not whether it is necessa- 
ry, proper or expedient, The universal uncer- 
standing of the country has been, that the constitu- 
tion was made to give new powers to congress, not 
merely to impose restraints on pre-existing ones or 
those resulting from general sovereignty: this ne- 
cessarily results from the principle of delegation, a 


confering of a part from the supreme source of 


power, the people. The rest is retained. The 
people of this country never have nor never will 
submit to the doctrine of implied constuctive pow- 
ers; theirassumption by congress hasalways created 
convulsions; it always will, because thev ure felt as 


a violation of the public faith, as usurpations of the 
creature from the creator. 

The sedition act caused such agitations through- 
out this nation that it was the main cause of a ra- 
dical change in the administration. The people 
would not bear it; in its operation it did not pro- 
duce oppression—it had a “beneficent object in 
view,” the punishment of falsehood; it did not af- 
fect the publication of truth. You and I, sir, have 
no objection to the punishment of lying, but would 
protest against the assumption of the power by a 
tribunal who could only effect this purpose by a 
violation of the constitution. We abhor slavery, 
but cannot consent to ‘its abolition by a body who 
are forbidden to act on it. The charter of a bank 
caused a great excitement, which has been increas- 
ed by its renewal; here you see the effect of the 
assumption of constructive powers—and this sub. 
ject gives me the opportunity of saying, that it is 
not the doctrine of Pennsylvania that congress 
have any implied powers. lam here asserting ber 
principles, obeying the instruction of her legisla- 
ture, sent to me this session on this subject. Itis 
not my fault that I cannot obey them all. 1 must 
select those most consistent with her general and 
uniform principles, the, oldest. She not only de- 
nies the powers of congress to charter a bank, but 
has directed an appeal to be made to the states to 
prevent its exercise, and has requested her repre- 
sentatives here to use their exertions to procure 
the adoption of such an amendment. Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, Tennessee, and perhaps some 
others, have agreed to it. Ohio speaks still lond- 
er—she not only taxes but collects a tax from the 
branches of this bank. ‘This is evicience of the na- 
tional sentiment on implied powers—it is im ac- 
cordance with the constitution itself; and this sen- 
timent will grow—every year’s experience shews 
the danger of using powers not delegated. This 
question should be an awful warning to us: in what 
a stute is the country—in what a state are we here 
—why is there such unusual agitation and anxiety? 
At the opening of this session, the eyes of the peo- 
ple were turned to us with unusual expectation; 
all the great interests of the nation in relation to 
revenue, commerce, manufactures, bankrupt law, 
foreign affairs, were before us—we are now at the 
close of the third month of the session—not one of 
these subjects have been acted on—all have been 
neglected, abandoned as not deserving our atten- 
tion: every thing is absorbed in this, which derives 
not its importance from. its mere subject matter, 
but the mighty principles it brings under discus- 
sion. It is an awful question—your attention to it 
so long, the dreadful agitation it has excited, are 
indications that the fate of the government de- 
pends on it. It is whether there are any limits to 
our powers; whether there is any tie which binds 
us to the people; whether laws, treaties, or the 
constitution, can restrain us—or we may assume 
powers as broad as our discretion, unlimited as our 
opinion of their expediency, boundless as the neces- 
sity which we may create, as an apology for their 
assumption, 

I do not understand the meaning of the word ne- 
cessity, in legislation; it means any thing or nothing: 
I want a measure, and say it is necessary—you «lo 
not want and deny both its necessity and propriety. 
Before we part, I shall tell the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. Randolph), that itis necessary to protect 
manufactures--he will deny the whole hypothesis; 
if, then, implied powers are to be. used because 
there is a necessity, by whose opinion og what rule 
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will you test them? We can agree as to what is 
contained in the constitution, but cannot as to what 
ought to be there—what is proper and necessary. 
That its framers did not intend that new souroes of 
power should be opened by construction—that the 
parties to its ratification did not so intend it, is ma- 
nifest from this--all the important powers necessa- 
ty to put this government into operation, to give it 
strength, vigor and permanency, are expressiy de- 
legated; but they are guarded by checks in the 
game instrument, and the amendments, which are 
apart. But to constructive powers there are none; 
pertectly undefined, they are incapable of limita- 
tion of control, except by the same discretion 
which brings them imto existence: the safety of the 
people, the security of the states, rests not in the 
great charter, but your pleasure—your opinion of 
what is proper and necessary. When a power is 
claimed which is admitted by its advocates to be 
capable of no limitation but your discretion, your 
opinion of its necessity, propriety, or expediency, 
—words which mean any thing or nothing, I at 
once deny it as not contained in but subversive of 
the constitution—as inconsistent with its vital prin- 
ciples, Taxation, the all-important power, must 
be uniform-~ its application is prescribed; but there 
can be no bounds to this claim to interfere with the 
internal policy of a state; it applies to one as well 
as to another subject—-to allas wellasanyone, It 
is not to be believed that the states should, in the 
tenth amendment, declare all powers not delegated 
reserved to them or the people, yet leave their 
whole internal policy, their domestic relations, at 
yourmercy. Their regulation formed none of the 
objects of the contederacy—states could regulate 
their internal affairs,—but it was necessary to cre. 
ute a government to whom should be confided the 
foreign, general and federal concerns, such as re- 
lated to the whole, not to any one part. I admit 
that when a measure cgmes home to our feelings 
of humanity and philanthropy, there are strong 
temptations to the exercise of a power—we feel 
desirous of finding it somewhere:--there is no sub- 
' ject on which we ought to be more guarded. Pre- 
cedents will not be without their influence; you 
find them relied on to support this amendment— 
observe their progress, the danger of adopting 
them: you are called upon to impose this restric- 
tion on Missouri, because the ordiaance of 1787 
imposed it on the North Western territory; yet one 
was a wilderness—-Missouri is a settled territory, 
organized and governing itself: you imposed them 
in relation to public lands, &c. therefore it is said 
you may impose this—if you can impose one con- 
dition you may another—if on one subject, on all 
alike. Can there be a more dangerous principle 
which thus leads you to enquire not what the con- 
stitution authorizes, but what congress have done? 
Not to make that instrument, but our own legisla- 
tion, the test, the evidence, the boundary of our 
sower? You begin by implying a power from the 
constitution, by a doubtful, far-stretched construc- 
tion, that becomes as supreme and less limited than 
an express one,—from that you. imply another, 
equally supreme with the first implication, equally 
necessary and proper; that begets another—thus 
you go on, indefinitely, adding implication to im- 
lication, construction to construction; each new 
implied power the centre of a new system, the 
germ of new ones, like wire-grass, taking root at 
every joint, each root prolific of scions, each point- 
ing to the original stalk, forming a part of the ori- 
ginal system. Your constitution will soon remind 
us of the genealogical tables in Blackstone’s com- 


I 
| 





thority revokable? 
what authority you now claim to make laws for 
Missouri, after giving heracharter to make them 
for herself? or, are the high powers of legislation 
and self-government, revokable at your pleasure? 
the faith of a nation only pledged to protect necu- 
niary rights? Are the free people of a territory ta 
become your slaves—monied monopolists the fa- 
vored, the exclusive objects of your protection? 


a 


mentaries—like the common ancestor, John Stiles,, 
propositus, placed so high in the table, you cannot 
see him; his descendants, their childrens’ children 
€ven to the twentieth generation, branching out 
till they would cover these walls: their features or 
affinity could be traced or recognized, not by their 
resemblance, but only by their reference to the 
common stock. This is no fanciful comparison—- 
the case cited by my colleague shews it to be found. 
ed in fact; he relies on the precedent of the bank 
as authorizing this amendment, It will be instruc- 
tive to trace this doctrine of constructive powers in 
the history of this institution: when it was first 


‘chartered, it was thought an assumption of power; 


the right to create corporations, to grant charters, 
could not be found in the constitution, but it was 
necessary and proper: when the charter expired 
it was neither necessary, proper, or constitutional | 
to renew it. In creating the present, it was neces. 
sary and proper that the charter should be sold—— 
1,500,000 dollars were paid in consideration of the 
exclusive privilege: there is a new implication; a 
charter is granted, not because necessary for the 
operations of government, but because we were 
paid for it-—we received our price and closed our 
bargain. This is a specimen of legislation by con- 
dition, bargaining, traficking, huckstering, I had 
never before thought that the powers of this go- 
vernment depended on the price to be paid on 
their exercise; but a third implication was necessary 


and proper. Future congresses might not like this 


bargain, but wish to make their own—they, too, 
might be disposed to sell charters; to prevent this, 
in violation of the first principles of legislation, 
which forbids one legislature trom doing an act de. 


rogatory to the powers of succeeding ones, the 
charter contains a clause intended to give it life 
and continuance, but which, in my opinion, contains 
the principle of its destruction. Future congresses 
are bound up for twenty years to grant no other 
charter to any other bank; thus not only creating 
and selling a bank charter, but a monopoly for twen- 
ty years. 
the sale of them is certainly a new feature, if not 
in the constitution, at least in the practice of our 
government, even if called for by the public exi- 
gencies; and if this fails in effecting the objects of 
its creation, and for this exclusive monopoly the 
faith of the nation is pledged, will the friends of 
this bank say whether this charter is repealable? 


Monopolies are odious in free countries; 


they are authorized to make by-laws—is that au- 
If not, will they tell me by 


‘ights to be secured in an inverse ratio to their va- 
ue? With this pledge, legislative ceased and judi- 


cial implication began; the supreme court have not 
only declared the charter valid, but have decided 
that the bank has some exemptions and privileges 
of a kind so universal as to become subversive of 
the rights of the states—that the corporate stock 
ofthe bank cannot be taxed or the corporation com- 
pelled to contribute their share to the burthens of 
state governments. As this government had a right 
to create it, it has the power to protect the corpo. 
ration—if states have the power to tax, they have 
the right to destroy, to impede our operations and 
the execution of our laws, the collection and safe 
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keeping of the revenue; that as congress wy A >: 
the exercise of their discretion, create a Dan 
which they may think necessary and proper for na- 
tiongl purposes, so the corporation may create 
branches to suit theirs, locate them whete they 
please, deriving a revenue anc profits from their 
opefations protected vy the states, yet their power 
of taxation confined to the real estate in which it is 
located, or the stock owned by its own citizens. 
Thus the creature of our creature, a branch of a 
corporation, is invested with the same privileges as 
the corporation itself—the one deriving its exist- 
ence from their mere volition, the other sanctioned 
by the three branches of the national legislatute, 
acting on their high responsibility, yet all alike are 
judged the legitimate children of the constitution— 
all equally favored and protected, Where, sir, 1s 
this principle of construction and implication to end, 
if the mere machine of a corporation is thus to be 
made a part of the machinery of government—if 
sharters and sub-charters may thus be made ad in- 
finitum, what seeurity is there that the commerce 
of the country will not be in the hands of chartered 
monopolists? ‘The termination is easily seen-—you 
already hear, not from papers and mere idle talk, 
but from members of this house, the expression of 
usurpation of states applied to the incorporation of 
banks—strange effect of the rapid strides of im- 
plied powers, that the creation of banks by con- 
gress is now a power so supreme in them as to de- 
stroy and turn into an act of usurpation a right 
claimed and exercised by every state in the union, 
—which they have not only never surrendered, but 
never delegated to you! Congress have express 
power to regulate commerce—what objections 
could be made to selling to a corporation the exclu- 
sive privilege, for twenty years, of commercefwith 
“foreign nations, between the several states, and 
the Indian tribes?’ We have heard of the Archi- 
medes of logic; it was a saying of this mathemati- 
cian, “give mea place where to stand and I will 
move the world.” Make buta beginning, give but 
a fulcrum on which implied powcrs can operate, 
you shake and destroy the constitution. Against this 
principle, in all its effects, I ever have and will con- 
send; whether it emanates from the Hartford con- 
vention, aiming at political power, or under the 
more imposing and seducing garb of humanity, both 
having a common object. Restraints and conditions 
on new states are subjects where the constitution 
confers no authority. Against constructive powers 
J will always protest—Pennsylvania always has pro- 
tested; she gave instructions against chartering this 
bank, and from the decision of the supreme court 
she has appealed to her sister states, to arrest the 
progress of a principle destructive of the sove- 
reignty of all. 

I should not have dwelt thus long on the bank 
had not my colleague cited it asa precedent to 
justify this restriction—I shall say much more on it 
when the house will consider the amendment to 
the constitution which, in pursuance of instructions 
from the legislature of Pennsylvania, 1 have had 
the honor to present. I hope this may be the last 
time we or this nation shall be agitated by the dis- 
cussion of implied powers—the consequences of 
this have become serious, and will not soon subside: 
it is not confined to the admission of Missouri, but 
has led to that most dangerous of all decisions, local 
ones; the question bas in the public mind become 
one involving not so much slavery but slave repre 
sentation—evren here the principles contended for 
Jead to emancipation, though theirapplication to the 


tive bodies, the ground is openly and publicly taken, 

that there is noslavery in the United States: Emi- 

nent members of the New York legislature have 

declared all the blacks free, that the supreme court 

would declare them so;—-these gentlemen have 

been distinguished members of this house and may 
be so again. The legislature of New Jersey have, 

in their instructions to their delegates here, de- 
clared, that-congress has ‘a “general power over 
the subject of slavery,” and that too under that 
clause of the constitution relative to migration, &c. 
which has been abandoned in this discussion as not 
authorizing this restriction. Wiat security, what 
pledge can be given, that these doctrines will not 
be advocated within these walls? It requires but 
one election to procure such achange as will make 
the question not restriction, but emancipation.— 
Once begin to legislate on this subject, like all con- 
structive powers, they will be progressive; implied 
powers never retrograde --once break through the 
constitution and resort to abstract principles for 
rules of construction and the boundaries which se- 
parate the powers of government, there is nJ safety 
or security; foundations are broken up, the com- 
mon bond which unites us is dissolved when the 
constitution ceases to be a law for us, when our own 
laws are no pledge of security. Be assured, sir, we 
cannot stand many such shocks as this—that this go- 
vernment can never continueifthis doctrine of cen- 
struction is once established; the precedent once 
made, the series of legislation once begun on the 
subject of slavery in an old state or an organized 
territory, you will not stop short of universal eman- 
cipation. The greatest danger ina federative go- 
vernment is from the growth of power—the effects 
of consolidation by the gradual extinction of state 
rights and sovereignty—emphatically so when the 
apology for their assumption is the cause of hu- 
manity. When this subject which now agitates 
and convulses the country was started by men whose 
objects were avowedly political, it caused no ex- 
citement—it was put down by the almost unani- 
mous voice of the people: now it is renewed with 
other avowed motives, and one half of the union is 
arrayed against the other. Constitutions are neces- 
sary to restrain bad men in bad times; the good, 
the virtuous, may follow the impulse of beneficence 
—But who are bad men? what are bad times? His- 
tory tells us that all nations have seen them——but 
itis after the actors have passed away; those who 
administer a government never acknowledge them- 
selves bad or the period of their dominion a bad 
one. 

When Cromwell despoiled the parliament and 
overturned the constitution of his country, it was 
in the name of religion and liberty. Tyrants and 
demagogues neveravow themselves so, never want 
pretexts or specious excuses--not power, but the 
good of the people; but when their acts have pas. 
sed into history, they are understood—the princi- 
ples and motives of the actors, the character of the 
measure, is dulv appreciated, Such a question as 
this has never arisen since the formation of our ro- 
vernment—-the nation looks to its decision with in- 
finite anxiety; vou here see history represented be- 
fore you, toremind you that your proceedings will 
be impartially recorded. Posterity will judge of 
us—and be assured, if this_is destined to be the 
least republic--if, like all others, ours shall pass 
away, this question will not be noticed as among 
the least causes which have contributed to its de- 
struction. When this constitution shall cease to be 
a common bond of union among the states, it will be 





old states is dischaimed: but in the papers, in legisla- 


by a consolidation—its overthrow will be traced to 
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implied constructive powers--Your decision of this 
question will be a precedent of the highest kind, 
not merely as evidence of the extent of your con- 
Stitutional powers to impose conditions on new 
states in relation to their internal concerns, but that 
in the exercise of your discretion you are not limit- 
ed by treaties and your own laws. The people of 
this country have hitherto felt a complete security 
in the enjoyment of rights built on the laws, the 
faith of the nation—you now tell them these are 
revokable, held only at your pleasure. The doc- 
‘trines advocated, the reasoning urged to support 
this amendment, avill alone be remembered—the 
disclaimer of their application to the old states will 
be forgotten or disregarded—your successors will 
be as free as you are, not bound by your declara- 
tions: ‘the impulse which now urges you to estab- 
lish this precedent, increasing by success, will, with 
renewed force, excite those who come after you to 
follow it it up, till all the feelings of the moment, 
whether of political power or philanthropy, andin 
all their changes from one to the other, are fully 
gratified. This amendment becomes a new con- 
stitution aS a new source of power—it will be con- 
strued, refined and stretched to justify any usurpa- 
tion on the people or tlie states. 


op We have been requested to add the following 
note to Mr. Baldwin’s speech, givenabove: but the 
length of the extracts, whose insertion is desired, 
and the fact that most of our readers who wish to 
examine them, (being in possession of complete 
sets of the Reersrzr,) may do so at pleasure, has 
cletermined us to dispense with them—and, be- 
sides, though the Missouri question is, in our 
opinion, if viewed in all its parts and bearings, 
far the most important which has arisen since the 
adoption of the constitution, yet so much has 
been said and printed about it, that we fear the 
patience of most persons is exhausted, even with 
#9 much of the matter belonging to it as we have 
thought it an indispensable duty to preserve in 
this work. 

*," «As the question of slave representation has 
been connected with the Missouri restriction, and 
perhaps been one cause of the general interest 
and feeling excited, it may not be improper to 
publish the opinions of the legislatures of Pennsy]- 
vania, New-York and New-Jersey, on the proposi- 
tions from the Hartford convention on this subject, 
Tt is, indeed, necessary, as the preamble to the 


Pennsylvania resolutions refers to the admission of 


Missouri, ‘which has a palpable tendency to impair 
the political relations of the several states.” 

Insert, from the Reetster, 8 vol. page 16, the 
New-Jersey answer, from the words “their obvious 
tendency,” &c.; Pennsylvania, 8 vol. page 65, from 
«the admendments as far as they relate,” &c. to 
the end of the answer on this proposition. Vew- 
York, 8 vol. page 100, in the second column, nearthe 
bottom of the page, from “your committee would 
further remark,’’ &c. to the end. 

The public will judge how far the revival of this 


question now will have a good or badtendency. If 


the object is at present not political but humanity 
merely, it is not unworthy of remark, that, in the 
District of Columbia, where congress has exclusive 
jurisdiction, slavery should be permitted without a 
proposition for its mitigation ever having been 
made.” 








Foreign Articles. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


The lord mayor, aldermen and commonalty of} 
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the city of London, have addressed the queen, ex- 
pressing their loyalty, attachment and regard, and 
condoling with her on the various afflictions she 
had sustained, since her departure from England, 
as also expressing a hope that the unfortunate dif- 
ference between her and the king, might be honor- 
ably arranged, and hopirg that the investigation 
might be conducted in an open and impartial man- 
ner, and terminate jn a complete vindication of her 
majesty’s honor. 

The queen replied to the address as follows: 

“J return you my heartfelt thanks for this duti- 
ful address, which is both loyal to the king and 
affectionate to me. 

“lf any thing could lessen the grief, which I 
must still feel for the loss of those dear relations, 
of whom I have been deprived since IT left Eng- 
laud, it would be the proofs I now receive, upon 
my return, that their memories are cherished as 
their virtues deserve. 

“In the new trials to which I am exposed, my 
first duty is to vindicate myself, and my next wish 
is to see nothing attempted that may hurt the feel- 
ings of others. 

«But in all the troubles, through which T have pas- 
sed, the generous attachment of the British peo- 
ple has been my safeguard against the king’s ene- 
mies and my own; and be well assured, that no- 
thing can ever weaken the grateful impressions of 
such obligations.” 

Speaking of the queen, the Times of the 16th 
observes: 

“It may be difficult to see very deeply into a 
subject purposely involved in darkness and obscu- 
rity; but we apprehend there is little doubt of the 
negociation terminating as all friends of the house 
of Brunswick, and of the permanence of the throne, 
wish and expect.” 

A great number of the electors of Wesminster, 
have petitioned the high-bailiff to call a public 
meeting at the palace yard, for the purpose of con- 
gratulating the queen on her return. The bailiff 
refused his assent to the proposition, until the 
sanction of hither powers should be obtained. 

The speechesand debates in parliament, respect- 
ing the queen, are very important to the people of 
Britain, and of some interest to those of the United 
States. Though we cannot make room for them, 
we shall carefully note results, as belonging to a 
history of the times. The Courier denies that a 
secre( investigation of her conduct isintended. That 
paper, of the 16th of June, is nearly /lled with an 
account of the king’s Jevee. 

The presumed charge now urged against the 
queen is of adultery, committed without the realm. 
It does not amount to high treason, inasmuch as it is 
so supposed to have happened; yet Castlereagh, 
well versed in those things in Jre/and, can produce 
witnesses to prove any thing which he desires.— 
This is an evasion—the king knows that he dares 
not do any thing that would bring her tothe block. 
We trust that this injured woman will remain firm, 
and at least humble the “royalty of England.” 

The news of the rejection of the tariff bill by 
congress had reached England, and caused much 
joy there. 

A motion to reduce the army to 80,479 men, has 
been negatived. Mr. Hobhouse said that, if the 
proposition was to abolish it altogether, Ke wouid 
vote for it! 

The unredeemed debt of England, on the Sth 
of January last, amounted to 836,246,925/, arid the 
total annual charge amounted to 49,592,152/. which 
has since been increased by the late loan. 
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‘The dock-yard sea-wall, at Plymouth, England, 
which has been carried on for upwards of four 
years by means of a diving bell, is at length raised 
abuve low water-mark. ‘The foundation lies at the 
depth of from seven'to eight fathoms, and is com- 
posed of oak timber and stone. The wall is ten 
feet thick, built of square bricks of Dartmoor gra- 
nite and cement. . 

It is agreed, that the farmers of England eanne: 
cultivate the earth unless the price of wheat is 
forced up to ten shillings sterling per bushel---be- 
cause, except it will bring that price, itis impossible 
to pay the taxes, rates and tythes, though it might 
be obtained for half the sum from other countries: 

The earl of Liverpool has stated in the house of 
lords, that the deficiency of British exports to Ame- 
rica, amounts to /.3,100,000, annually, on an average 
of three years. This he attributes to the great dis- 
tress that prevails in the United States---saying that 

‘we are retracing our immense strides, and falling to 
the original situation we held twenty years ago--- 
but he thinks that we must always depend, in a 
great degree, on British manufactures for a supply. 
His lordship is mistaken. 

It is believed that two-thirds of the people of Eng- 
land very rarely eat animal food. There is not one- 
hundredth part of the population of the U. States 
who do not eatit daily, if they please. 

The visitors to the British museum have amount- 
ed to 63,253 in one year, though during two months 
in the year, it was closed, and, at other times, only 
opened three days in the week. 

We have an indistinct account of something like 
a mutiny in a battalion of “the guards’”—but it is 
said they returned to duty, in spite of some cries of 
«long live queen Caroline,” by the populace. 

A petition from Willam Cobbett, farmer, was 
presented in the house of lords, June 8th, by lord 
Holland, complaining that by the rise in the value of 
money consequent upon the act for <he resumption 
of cash payments, the sum (15,000/.) for which he 
had mortgaged the estate he had bought at Botley, 
(and for which the executor of the mortgagee now 
threatened to foreclose, ) was equivaient now to near- 
iy double the amount. He therefore prayed to 
have the value of money again reduced, or such 
other reliefas the house should seem meet. Or- 
dered to lie onthe table. 

The London Morning Post is exceedingly uneasy 
under a report that sir Francis Burdett had been 
invited to review the yeoman cavalry of one of the 
counties, and is very anxious indeed to be enabled 
to state thatthe report is untrue! 

A great dinner was lately given at the Crown and 
Anchor tavern, being the 13th anniversary of the 
«triumph of Westminster”---400 persons were pre- 
sent, sir F. Burdett in the chair. The first toast was 
“The sovereignty ef the people, the only source of 
dJegitimate power,” which, with that of “the queen,” 
was drank with great applause. During the sitting, 
a very splendid yase was presented to sir Francis, 
as a token of respect from the people of the parish 
of St. James. 
_ Forty five thousand newspapers are published 
in London every Sunday. 

The salary of the lord lieutenant of Ireland is 
50,000/. or $133,200. 

_ Sir Charles Wolesly is confined in the jail at Ab- 
bingdon—Mr. Hunt in that of flcester. They ap- 
pear to be well treated, except in the loss of liber- 
‘ty. 

The coronation. Mighty preparations are making 
for the coronation. We shall cellect together some 


of houses, to see the procession, are already engag- 
ed, some at 2000 others at 2,500/. A certain spot 
of ground has been rented at eight guineas a frit, 
for the purpose of fixing seats upon it, and 10, 24 
guineas are offered for a seat! . : 
Banks—no less than eleven have failedin the south 
of Ireland, and the distress thereby caused has re- 
duced thousands to a “state of starvation.” Their 
bills formed the circulating medium of the country, 
and the people would not bring their articles to 
market lest they might be seized by the hungry 
populace. The notes of one firm in circulation ex- 
ceeded 500,000/.— $2,200,000. A 5/. note has been 
offered for a leg of lamb and refused. Credit was 
refused to the best men. A person who had a 107. 
note of the bank of England, because he could not 
get it changed, was actually compelled to defer a 
dinner which he was to have given to some of his 
friends—he could not obtain the several small arti- 
cles which he wanted! Such is glorious banking’ 
Several houses in London and Dublin have stopped 
payment in*consequence of their connection with 
these banks. The amount ‘thrown out of circula- 
lationtby their failure,is estimated at 1,100,000/. Par- 
liament have granted 500,900/. to assist in arresting 
the effects of sucha state of things. , 
The champion of England. As a part of the farce 
of a coronation, a man rides in the procession clad 
in a full suit of armor, who is called “the champion 
of England.”—On a certain occasion the ear mar- 
shalisounds a trumpet and says, “If any person, 
whether he be high or be low, deny that —— is 
the rightful king of England, I, as the king’s cham- 
pion, am ready to prove him a false traitor,’ and 
then he throws down his glove! Thisisa grand af- 
fair; but the matter would look very foolish if some 
one were to take it up, and we should have a hear- 
ty laugh if it were done on this occasion. This of- 
fice belongs to the possessor of the “manor of 
Scrivelsby; who may be man or woman, white, red, 
or black. The present owner is a clergyman, who 
designs to act by proxy. We have the following 
“notes of preparation” from a London paper——“«A 
person has been in training ever since the death of 
George III. to act as champion at the approaching 
coronation, the health cf the lord of the manor of 
Scrivelsby rendering it necessary to perform the 
service by devuty. A long training is necessary 
to inure the champion to the extreme weight and 
cold of the armour. He begins by wearing one 
piece for three or four hours a day, when he can bear 
that he puts on two, and so on till he can bear the 
whole.” 

Scotch representation. Onamotion made by lord 
A. Hamilton, in the British house of commons, for 
a reform in the Scotch representation, he stated 
that, as the qualifications did not depend at all on 
property, it was possible for the whole representa- 
tion of Scotiand to be in the hands of those who did 
not possess an inch of land in the country, while 
the whole landed property of the country might be 
in the hands of those who had not a single vote.— 
Mr. Hume added that the whole number of qualifi- 
ed'voters, for the 30 Scotch counties, was 3,600, and 
mentioned one county where there were but 20 
vot::s, of which 18 belonged to superiorities per- 
fectly detached from the land. Mr. Abercromby 
stated, that in England every man having a freehold 
of 40s. in the county, had a right to vete, while in 
Scotland a landed proprietor worth 10,0002. per an- 
num, net only might not have a right to vote, but 
might be disqualified from being elected, 

[ Yet though so smalla freehold makes a voter in 
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in the great city of Liverpool but 2,500, and in 
several other /arge cities from 300 to 1,000, In some’ 


_ of the boroughs two members are made by less than 
a dozen votes! ] 
A great affair: George IV. has been graciously 
pleased to dispense with the ladies wearing Aoops 
at the drawing rooms. 
Army and navy estimates for the year 1820. 
Army.—The total strength of the army, including 


19,899 on service in India (the expense of whom is 


borne by the East India company); is 112,485. 
‘The number to be provided for on the home es- 
tablishment is 92,586, to which there must be added, 
for corps remaiming to be disbanded 676, making 
the total -93,262. The total charge for this force of 
93,262 men is 3,775,586. 2s. 2d. 
Exclusive of this regular force,their are volunteer 
corps, whose numbers are not stated, but for which 
an additional charge is made of 169,500/. 13s. 10d. 
The expense of the regiments in India, which 
is borne by the East India company, is 647,907/. 13s. 
od. 
Of the regiments in India, two have been order- 
ed home, the 2lst and 22d light dragoons. The 
21st have already arrived (on the 6th of April last), 
and the 22d are expected to arrive by the 24th of 
June. 

The estimate for the royal military college is 
21,4717. 16s. 9d.—for the army pay of general offi- 
ces 178,753/. 2s. 6d.—for garrisons, 54,638/. 6s. 2d. 
—for full pay of retired officers, 89,594/, 10s. 3d.— 
for half-pay of the military allowances, 819,999/. 
Ss. 4d.—for foreign half-pay, 125,289/.—for in- 
pensioners of Chelsea and Kilmainham hospitals, 
60,1351. 14s. 2d.—for out-pensioners of ditto, 
1,087,680/7. 11s ~for the royal military asylum, 
$5,500/. 13s. 10d.—for widows’ pensions, 114,882/. 
4s.—for compassionate list of bounty warrants, and 
pensions for wounds, 178,370/. 12s. 1d.—for reduc 
ed adjutants of local militia, 20,4951. 12s.—for su- 
perannuation allowances, 39,235/. 18s. Sd.—for ex- 
chequer fees, 35,000 Total of these supplementa- 
ry charges, 2,841,047/. 9s. 4d. ‘he grand total to 
be provided for army services in 1820, is 6,807,466/. 
6s. 6d. 

Navy.—The first of the estimates for the naval 
service ofthe year, includes the salaries and contin- 
gent expenses of the admiralty, navy pay, navy and 
victualling officers, of the officers of the home yards, 
the out-ports, and foreign yards, and other naval 
establishments; and of the wages and victuals to of- 
ficers, ship keepers, and the men serving on board 
vessels in ordinary; the charge of harbour mooring, 
and rigging; of the ordinary repair of ships in har- 
bor, and of the docks, wharfs, &c. Total charge of 
these various branches of expenditure is 1,228,008/. 
14s. 6d. But there is an abatement on account of 
old naval and victualing stores received in 1819, of 
263,820/. which reduces that total to 964,188/. 14s. 
6d. 

The second part of the estimates, including su- 
perannuations and pensions granted to officers, 
their widows and relatives, bounty to chaplains, 
compassionate list, and royal naval asylum, amounts 
to 1,150,370/. 9s. 9d. : 

The third part comprehends the superannuations 
and pensions granted to commissioners, secretaries, 
clerks, and others, in the civil departments of the 
navy. Its amountis 102,186/. 19s. 8d, 

Grand total of the navy estimates for 1820, 
2,216,7461. lls. Sd. 

FRANGE. 
The papers are filled with riotous proceedings 


Paris. Thechamber is very much like a mob. If 
is therein that the opposition express their senti- 
ments, because the censors of the press have no 
controul over what happens there; and thus it is 
that the legislative body is made an instrument to 
tell the people “the news!”’—letters are read and 
speeches made which appear to have no other ob- 
ject: these are warmly repelled or replied to by 
-the ministers, and great disorder prevails. The 
city is filled with seditious cries. Many little bat- 
tles take place between the people and the troops, 
in which some are killed. The army yet remains 
faithful to the king’s ministers; and its force at Pa- 
risis very considerable, under the command of mar- 
shal Oudinot; who was injured in one of the af- 
frays. The streets are paraded by the national 
guards. The king has thanked the officers of se- 
veral corps for performing their “duty.” An officer, 
decorated with the star of the legion of honor, 
had been found in the Seine, supposed to have 
been knocked off his horse by the populace, and 
thrown into the river. An attempt was made to 
fire the house of “her royal highness, madame,’” 
by throwing in combustibles through a window, 
and partially successful in the place to which they 
— communicated. ‘This state of things cannot 
ast. 

We see by the following that the election law 
has passed: “Calais, June 13, 11 o’clock, P. M.--A 
telegraph despatch was received here this evening 
at 8 o’clock, informing us that the famous law con- 
cerning elections, has passed the chambers—152 
for it-——-95 against it—57 in favor of ministers. All 
was quiet this morning in Paris.” 

This law, so long debated and so warmly support- 
‘ed and opposed, is considered by the liberales asa 
gross violation of the charter,which the king bound 
himself to support. It makes an essential change 
in the manner of electing the deputies, by interpos- 
ing an electoral college between the people and 
the deputies, &c. 

Louvel, the assassin of the duke of Berri, was de- 
capitated, without the torture. A Paris paper gives 
the following as a speech made by him when he 
was condemned by the chamber of peers : 

“<I have to-day to blush for a crime which I alone - 
committed: Ihave, however, in dying, the consola- 
tion of thinking that I have dishonored neither the 
nation nor my family. I ought to be considered as 
a Frenchman, who has devoted himself to be sacri- 
ficed, in order to destroy, in virtue of my system, a 
portion of those individuals who have taken up 
arms against their country. [am accused of having 
deprived a prince of his life—I am alone guilty; but 
among the men who hold the reins of government, 
there are others as guilty as I am; they have pro- 
claimed, according to my notions, crimes for vir- 
tues: The worst governments which France has 
had, have always punished those who betrayed it, 
or who carried arms against the nation.” 

The state of the press may be partially judged of 
by the following incident: a young man named Lal- 
lemand was killed by the royal guard in one of the 
affrays, and he was defamed in the journals. His 
father attempted to publish the facts to vindicate 
his son from a false statement; but the censors 
would not allow it to be printed—and so a letter 
on the subject was read in the house of deputies, 
to give pu!-licity to the facts! 

The French post office recently withheld two 
sets of Spanish papers from the editors to whom 
they were addressed; and when the conductors of 
one of the liberal journals introduced a paragraph 





inthe chamber of deputies, as well as inthe streets of 


toannouncc the circumstance to the public, the dr- 
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has alrea- 
icle truck out by the censor! Thus 

i eopaned what a person would have been 
thought a madman a few months ago to have pre- 
dicted--the circulation of Spanish journals being 


ee 2 : ; 
prohibited in France. 


The press in France. A most severe sentence has 


been passed upon the editors and other writers in 
some of the French papers, for proposing a subscrip- 
tion in behalf of those who might suffer under the 
jate violation of the charter. Five of them are to 
pay a fine of 6,000 francs, and suffer five years’ im- 
prisonment! And nine more to 12,000, and to suf- 
fer the same period of bondage! ‘They are all fur- 
ther condemned to pay the costs of the prosecution, 
and of the printing and posting up of five hundree 
copies of their sentence. Why this is pure raving 
revenge! The government must be growing intoxi- 
cated with the consequences of its own errors; but 
such things, in such times, will surely only. hasten 
some very awful waking moments. Among the 
former class of sufferers, is Etienne, one of the 
most celebrated writers of the Minerve. Lon. pap. 

The Parisian opposition newspapers, (saysa Lon- 
don newspaper,) present a curious appearance at 
present; in every column almost, you see a hiatus 
of ten lines or more, wherever the censors have 
objected tothe article. Thusthe journalsare like 
fragments of political essays, and the reader is left} 
to fill up twenty blank spaces in every sheet, ac- 
cording to hisimagination. 

op There is a long article in the London Morn. | 
ing Post, on the “alarming state of France,” which 
pictures the country as on the very eve of a revo- 
Jution, and says that “Pris exhibits now the fea- 
tures of August, 1792”—that the people talk of 
bringing back Napoleon from the rock of St. Hele- 
na, by laying hold of.all the Englishmen that they 
can catch, and keeping them as hostages, &c.; and 
the English in France are a¢vised to “return home 
without delay.” The picture is, most probably, 
much too highly colored. 

SPAIN, 

All religious communities are forbidden to admit 
any member---nor are they to sell, exchange, or 
otherwise dispose of the property which they now 
possess. The king declares, that he wishes con 
vents should be in future, asylums for the virtuous 
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and unfortunate, not receptacles for the lazy and 
thoughtless. 

The archbishop of St. Jago has given a gift of! 
340,000 reals towards the clothing of the troops. 


The elections for the cortes were going on. 
Those who suffered under the late order of things 
appear to be generally chosen; and hence, as be- 
fore observed, we expect a great collection of feel- 
ing in that body at its meeting. 

Several political clubs have been formed at Mad- 
rid, which, like those which existed in Paris during 
the revolution, appear to have taken upen them- 
selves to decide on most important measures..--- 
Asan instance, they demanded the dismission of one 
of the ministers, and it seems that he was about to 
resign. Rational liberty is not to be promoted by 
such proceedings. Nothing but anarchy can grow 
outofthem. Some of the later proceedings of the 
club had been successfully resisted. 


The king, and princes of his family, lately partook 
of a civic feast given by the officers of the corps of 
engineers and artillery, united. Among the toasts 
drank, was “the sovereignty of the Spanish people!” 
The patriotic airs, composed for the troops under 
Quiroga, while in reheldion to the king, were played | 
on this occasion! A great crowd attended to wit- | 
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ness the singular spectacle of a king of Spain thus 
engaged. Ferdinand is quite a politician. 

A steam-boat, called “Quiroga,” lately departed 
from New-York for Havana. 

{t is understood that Spain has renewed her pledge 
to England, as to the abolition of the slave trade--- 
and it would seem that the price of this,was a pledge 
on the part of England, not to desire the immediate 
emancipation of South America. 

The Spanish merchants in London, have waited 
on the duke de Frias, the new ambassador from 
Spain. In answer to their congratulation on the 
happy events in Spain, the duke said---«It gives me 
pleasure to assure you, that the king is as sincerely 
attached to the constitution as any man in the 
country. Spain, I trust, will now become the abode 
and asylum of rational liberty,.where persons from 
all parts of the world may find protection.”’ 

The plague is said to have broken out in Ma- 
jorca. 

ITALY. 

We have great news from Rome. It seems cer- 
tainly to be a fact that the pope, (who is represent- 
ed to be a liberal minded man), has permitted the 
Calvinists to administer the sacrament, in a church 
open to the public! ‘here are many speculations 
about this procedure. 

RUSSIA. 

Twenty six thousand dessalines of land (a dessa- 
line is 2,400 square fathoms) are to be assigned in 
the south of Russia, for the Jews who became con- 
verts to Christianity; a guardian or curate is also ap- 
pointed expressly for those colonists. 

TURKEY. | 

We have some additional accounts of the pro- 
gress of Ali Pacha—this is the inhuman wretch to 
whom the merciful British sold the people of Panca, 
one of the most infamous transactions on record.— 
He appears to have rendered himself pretty strong, 
but as he has not a fleet, there is no hope of the 
capture of Corfu by him, and the sale of the British 
governor and garrison tothe Arabs of the African 
deserts, though he may, perhaps, shake the Otto- 
man empire. 

AFRICA, 

The Niger. The opinion appears to be gaining 
ground in Enrope, that this mysterious river, to as- 
certain the termination of whieh so many unsuccess- 
ful attempts hsve been made, and so many lives 
lost, flows into the Nile. In closing areriew of the 
first volume of Buckhardt’s travels, the quarterly 
has devoted several pages to this subject, and has 
at allevents, collected some circumstantial evidence 
tending to establish this important fact. Mr. Buck- 
hardt was repeatedly assured that the Niger of Sou- 
dan and the Nile of Egypt were one andthe same 
river, and the reviewers say that, the same opinior 
has been repeated by every Arab merchant and 
black pilgrim in north and western Africa. The 
Egyptian slave merchants, also, confirm this opi- 
nion, by saying that the fact is not to be doubted. 

Coin. Ad, 
WEST INDIES, 

A letter from Havana says—“We are quiefly 
choosing our representatives here; and the citi- 
zens are now all armed and pretty well trained; 
patrol duty is performed by them every night, al- 
though we have 6080 troops here of the army, part 
of whom I wish away as soon as may be. 

“The people are yet children in politics. Should 
the government change in Spain, this island will 
maintain her independence. 

“We are apprehensive of some disturbance in 


Mexico, the Viceroy not having, proclaimed th- 
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constitution; the royal order has, however, I under- 
stand, gone down.” 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

Several American vessels were at- Rio de la 
Hache when it was captured by the Independents, 
under admiral Brion. One of these has arrived at 
Newburyport, after being plundered of 50 or 60 bbs 
of flour. The captain reports that 700 creole 
traops deserted the patriot standard at Rio de la 
Hache; and that the Irish soldiers, to the number of 
800, refused to do duty. With their arms in their 
hands, they insisted on being transported to Jamai- 
ca, and carried their point, which island they reach- 

ed in a miserable condition---with nothing bat their 
arms, which they would not give up. Previous to 
the departure of the squadron, the town was fired 
in several places and nearly reduced to a heap of 
ashes. 

* Accounts from Lima, via Panama, have been re 
ceived---which state that sir Thomas Hardy’s squad- 
ron was daily expected at that place; and a report 
also, that admival Cochrane’s flag ship, the O’Hig- 
gins, had been wrecked. 

By an arrival from Jamaica, it appears that gen. 
Devereux, and his suit, has arrived at that island. 
He went first to Margaretta—there was nobody to 
receive or provide for him there, and he proceeded 
to Rio de la Hache, whither the troops of his legion 
had gone---he found the place in possession of the 
royalists, and determined to bear away for Jamaica, 
where he very unexpectedly found the men which 
he Was in search of, as mentioned above. The arrival 
of those persons, without the means of subsistence, 
has created no little difficulty at Jamaica. 








CHRONICLE. 


The Constellation frigate has left New York for a 
three years’ cruise in the Pacificocean. Her com- 
mander is Charles G. Ridgely; she has 8 lieutenants, 
$1 midshipmen, and the other usual officers. 

The United States schooner JVonsuch, lieut. Tur- 
ner, has sailed froin Norfolk for a cruise on our 
southern coast. 

The Congress frigate was at Manilla (Phiilipine 
istands) in March last, and expected to sailin 10 or 
12 days for Macao. Our flag and officers had been 
treated very respectfully at Manilla. 

Waish’s appeal from the judgments of Great Bri- 
tain. This celebrated work has much occupied the 
attention of the British reviewers, and from what 
we have seen, the castigation which he has given 
them will be very useful, especially tothe editors of 
the Edinburg Review, who appear severely to feel 
the force of Walsh’s remarks upon them. But 
the Scotchmen get “dock again” very awkwardly, 
though very eloquently, and seem to have exerted 
all their talents to excuse themselves. 

Counterfeit notes, on the Central bank of George- 
town, of the denomination of $100, have lately ap- 
peared. They are so well done as to deceive al- 
most any one, and the bank has very properly re- 
solved to call in those that are out, and issue no 
more from the old plates. 

Flour has recentiy been sold at Cincinnati for 
$2.25 per bbl. “good money.” The crops of grain 
have been exccedingly heavy in the western coun- 
try. 

“Company at sea. Two ships arrived at Baltimore 
on Sunday last from Liverpool—they sailed from 
thence at the same time and never were out of 
sight of each other during the whole voyage. 


-. 


Patriot recruits. About 20seamen succeeded it 
eluding the vigilance of the officers at Charleston, 
and went to sea to join Almeida’s privateer; but 
they were afterwards taken by the U. S. schooner 
Tartar, and brought back, examined and committed 
to prison. . 

A pirate—with a crew of many nations, chiefly 
Spaniards and French, is off the coast of Florid:, 
and has robbed several vessels. 

A_robder lately fired upon a traveller, without 
warning, as he was on the road from Bowling Green 
to Russelville, Ky. but missed him though he shot 
the horse. The traveller disengaged himself, and 
rushed upon the assailant, threw him down, seized 
on his arms, and with the robber’s own pistol, blew 
out his brains! 

Churches. There are thirty places of public wor- 
ship in the District of Columbia, some of them very 
handsome buildings, for a population of about 
30,000 persons, in all. 

Death. A person named Woodruff lately died 
in New-York. He was much given to intoxication. 
He was sick, but told his friend that an angel had 
appeared to him, and directed him to remain beast- 
ly drunk for nine days, when he should get well. 
So he bought a barrel of whiskey, and drank a gal- 
lon per day for the limited number of days, with- 
out eating any thing, and then he was in’sucha 
weak state that he could not take any nourishment, 
and died. 

The Winnebago Indians have delivered up to the 
commanding officer at Prairie du Chien, the Indians 
who killed the two soldiers of the rifle regiment at 
fort Armstrong, on Rock Island, in the month of 
March last. 

Canal and lake navigation. On the 18th ult. the 
large and elegant new boat governor Clinton, be- 
longing to H. Taylor, esq. arrived at the west shore 
of Cayuga lake, opposite Trumansburg, in three 
daysfrom Utica! This boat is 50 tons burthen, and 
was laden with merchandize, and performed this 
trip of 130 miles in three days, without a change of 
horses. 

Salt mines of Meurthe. The researches for the 
discovery of rock salt, which commenced in July 
last, at Moyenire, in the department of La Meurthe, 
in France, are carried on to advantange. After ex- 
ploring to the deph of 200 feet, and reaching the 
first layer, which is 11 feet in thickness, the work- 
men had to perforate a bed of gypsum and clay of 
546 feet, when they came to a second stratum of 
salt, eightfeet in thickness. It is intended to re- 
move the researches to two other neighboring 
points, to ascertain the breadth and magnitude of 
the whole bed. The two points form a triangle 
nearly equilateral, each side of which may be about 
60° 700 toises inlength. One of these points is the 
city of Vic, and the other to the south of it. On this 
latter point they have already pierced to the depth 
of 26 feet of vegetable earth: the orifice of each bore 
is3$ inches, which constantly fills up with fresh wa- 
ter. The salt of the first bed is extremly white, and 
transparent asrock crystal. [tis likewise very pure, 
and free from every noxious or terrene substance. 
The second appears to be intermixed with gypseous 
or argilacious substance, but in avery small propor- 
tion. Thissaltis brown, not unlike aclouded flint; 
both the kinds are very compact, well chrystallized, 
the fractures cubical, and the saliwe taste superior 
to that of any salt obtained by evaporation. It con- 





tains but very little of muriate of magnesia or of 
} sulphate of lime. 
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